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them he did believe. And then, as patiently and
as simply as possible, he tried to explain to her
his conviction that the Bible, although containing
much of error and superstition, was still the great-
est of books; that the real Jesus of history, although
perverted to men's minds by the Christ of dogma,
was still the noblest character that ever lived;
while over all was a Divine Creator and Ruler, of
whose wisdom, goodness, and power the human
mind can form no adequate conception.

Accustomed to regard the positive, dogmatic as-
sumptions which formed the basis of her religious
faith as divinely inspired messages to man, the dear
old lady could hardly grasp the implications or the
meaning of this purer, more abstract faith; but
she found comfort in John's assurance that his belief
in a Divine Creator, " Who doeth all things well/'
and in upright conduct as the imperative condition
for fulness of life, was stronger than ever.

Another incident in John's Middletown experi-
ence should be given, as it shows that at this early
stage he was getting his mental acquisitions into
order for effective use either in argument or for
lucid exposition.

There was living in or near Middletown a retired
orthodox clergyman, the Reverend Jonathan Eben-
ezar Barnes, D.D. Dr. Barnes was a contributor
to religious magazines, and had published one or
more articles in the "New Englander," then a dis-
tinctly representative organ of dogmatic theology,
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